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forge, the coppersmith, the engineering industry and
so on. The Tyne taps the longest used section of the
Northumberland and Purham coal-field,' and the loading
staithes belong to the L.N.E.R., the Tyne Improvement
Commission and various private concerns. These points of
coal export also import timber, which is a natural return
freight, coming mainly from the Baltic.
Shipbuilding originally took the form of small wooden
colliers. Iron ships were built as early as the 40*5, but the
first screw collier, the John Bowes of 1852, built to the design
of C. M. Palmer, marked the development of the Tyne as a
centre for iron ships. Though the Tyne is capable of build-
ing the largest naval and mercantile units, its strength, like
that of its sister ports, has been in the building of the
moderate-sized cargo boat. Latterly this has specialised
into the special purpose ship and particularly the oil tanker,
which is merely a fuel-carrier of another sort. In the seven
years preceding the Industrial Survey of 1932, the North-
East Coast built nearly two-thirds of the tanker tonnage
launched in this country and very nearly one-third of that of
the world; and in the building of tankers the North-East
Coast far outstripped the Clyde, just as the Tyne outstripped
the rest of the North-East ports.
It was, of course, impossible for Tyneside to wait passively
for re-armament. It endeavoured to introduce certain of
the lighter industries which were so flourishing in the south,
industries which in general employed much automatic
machinery and little skilled labour. It is in a sense fortunate
that the skilled labour of Tyneside was not gradually
whittled away into this class of work; for shipbuilding and
armament are not industries hi which automatic machinery
produces the required results (I remember seeing on the
Hudson River some hundreds of these automatic products
rotting in uselessness). Figures from 1913 onwards show
that the percentage of skilled men employed in shipyards has
remained fairly constant. The output of tonnage per man
employed has increased markedly, and it has been due in the
main to better organisation in the yards, to the employment
of more machinery in association with skilled labour and to
the great effort that a loyal labour force has made to pull